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On 
- EDITORS PAGE - 


Life is gradually returning to normal after my unexpected hospitalisation and 
operation last month. The shortest day was passed before I resumed work, so I 

had time to reflect on the varying combinations of autumal and spring influences 
which characterise our relatively mild winters. This winter, the scene on Mid- 
winters Day was quite autumnal, because of the number of deciduous trees still 
carrying at least some autumn leaves - legacy of the long, dry autumn. In other 
years, spring blossom can appear before the shortest day has been reached, 
sometimes appearing completely out of phase, in autumn. The lilac in our own 
garden, for example, has not produced a good spring showing for a number of years, 
because it has been producing out-of-season flowers in autumn, Oddly enough, 

this autum it did not flower, so perhaps we will have a good spring flowering 
for once. 


Although it takes nearly a month for the lengthening of the winter days to 

become obvious, it is a nice feeling to know that spring is not far away, although 
for me, personally, the thought that hot weather is going to be not far behind 
does take the edge off the pleasures of spring. However, bush and gardens will 
soon light up with wattle, and blossom, and field naturalists will came out of 
their winter hibernation. Perhaps some of them will even write ‘notes and articles 
on their observations, for publication in Whirrakee? 


XXX KEK KX YX 


I am somewhat lacking in inspiration for a full Editor's Page, Having had my 
wings clipped for a while, I haven't been anywhere interesting, and nothing of 
outstanding interest has happened in the garden, We did have a visit from a small 
flock of Purple-crowned Lorikeets for a few days while I was convalescing, and 
it was a pleasure to have the time to study them closely through binoculars, as 
they fed on eucalypt blossom in our garden, and in our neighbours. One species 

of bird I am still waiting to add to our garden list is the Little Lorikeet, | 
The Musk Lorikeet is a frequent visitor, and the Purple-crowned an occasional 
one, but I have yet to see the Little Lorikeet here. 


Another bird which used to be virtually resident in our garden, but which 
disappeared after: the bis drought, is the Yellow-tufted Honeyeater., I gather 
from talking around that other people have had the same experience.. My own 
theory is that it is a generation gap problem, I think that visiting garden 
flowers was a learned behaviour pattern, probably arising more or less accidentally, 
but later passed on from parents to young to make an established pattern, The 
effect of ‘the drought was to kill off the older birds which knew how to exploit 
gardens as a food source, and we will have to wait for numbers to breed up in 
the bush to the point where the population overflow will need to seek new 
territories. Some of these birds may rediscover our gardens, and the pleasure 
of watching "tufties" in the Grevillea outside our lounge room window will 

then be restored. I certainly hope so, as I really do miss having them brighten 
up a winter's day. The White-plumed Honeyeaters which feed in the Grevillea now 
are attractive cnough little birds, but not really a substitute for the much 
brighter locking Yellow-tufted Honeyeaters. 


Eric Wilkinson, Editor. 


TOURIST WANDERINGS IN THE CENTRE AND THE TOP END 
oe ante yr a1 a7 by John Lindner 


Written at Douglas Hot Springs Nature Park, (about 200 km south of Darwin), 
15th June, ~ 


Dear Friends, 

Now that we have been on the move for five weeks, and used up half of our 
precious time, I thought that I should report back on just how I am squandering 
my long-service leave, that endless holiday which must come to an end. Just 
what have I achieved? Well, not a great deal, apart from moving 7,500 
kilometres; camping in 19 different places for varying lengths of time; 

. tallying a bird list of 165 species with 42 species completely new to me; 
taking a great many photographs, some good, many just execrable snaps; and 

just plain looking. But up until we reached Katherine, it was a busy and 
exhausting life too. Now, at last, we have really slowed down. 


But you are given to wondering what is the point of it all, particularly when 
you are inevitably thrust into the great stream of southerners and others 
surging along.the tourist highways and byways. What are all these people 
doing? Well I can. tell you quite confidently, if somewhat cynically, that 
they are doing exactly what they are. told, programmed, expecting to do. 

We do the same too at times, out of necessity, but eventually it becomes 
rather boring, tiring, pointless. I do take some pride in the fact that 

we have camped as.often as possible in non-standard places, and that we do 
try to learn something about the new flora and fauna. But, in the final 
analysis, I must admit that we are just tourists too. Most people seem to 
visit places with blinkers firmly in place: at Ayers Rock they climb the 
rock; at Katherine Gorge they ride in huge launches up the river, here they 
sit in the hot water. That is all. Nothing much else occurs to them. You 
are also given to doubts and frustrations (even venomous rantings) ina 
beautiful place. like this, where several large dogs are running around, 
generators throbbing, radios echoing, people shouting till the early hours 
of the morning down at the pool, people sitting around motionless for hours 
on end right beside their huge caravans. They seem to be huddled together 
with as much of the trappings of modern life as they can possibly carry 
along, to recreate that inviolate home away from home, 


The hot springs here are an absolute marvel of nature. There is a small, 
very deep lake of a rich blue-green hue. At the far end, hot water bubbles 
silently here and there to the surface from the sandy bottom, which is too 
hot to be walked upon. A faint sulphurous smell can be detected occasionally. 
In the early morning, the lake is colourless and shrouded with steam rising 
into the cooler air. You lower yourself carefully into this huge natural 
bathtub, perhaps hanging on to one of the smooth tree trunks fallen from 

the bank, At. the lower end of the lake the.water flows, along a small channel 
to meet the Douglas River. Where.the cold meets the hot, you can move 
upstream or downstream-to choose the temperature you enjoy. I much prefer 
‘total immersion inthe hot green lake, but Carolinefinds it too mich to 
bear. Few people are seen bathing there: they mostly lie around in the cooler 
water in the river. The hot springs at Mataranka are much smaller by 
comparison, the tepid water there being of the purest translucency, and 
surrounded by a dense grove of monsoon forest, full of noisy Little and 
Torresian Crows. Yes, I think I can confidently distinguish the two species. 


4. 
TOURIST WANDERINGS IN THE CENTRE AND THE TOP END continued 


Personally I have been quite unable to respond appreciatively to the prescribed 
tourist places, such as Ayers Rock (Uluru). I climbed it, walked around it and 
away from it into the sandhills with their beautiful Desert Oaks, and had read 
part of Charles Mountford's "Nomads of the Australian Desert" before departure. 
But Ayers Rock is no longer a lonely, isolated, mysterious place, and I cannot 
delight in something which is such a cliche, a hackneyed symbol. It is now 
just a large rock which people climb and say "TI climbed it". However, I do 

feel more positive towards the dramatic Olgas (Katatjuta), round and through 
which we walked quite excitedly. There isn't the press of people to contend 
with. But to just camp within sight of Gosse Bluff or Mt. Conner, that is far 
more stimulating. Few people know of their existence, much less go there. 
Unfortunately we could not actually get to either due to lack of time, not 
having a four wheel drive vehicle and some bad weather in the case of the latter. 


Places which I have found very memorable, precisely because they are not 
prescribed anywhere, and were quite unexpected, were Lake William and the 
Neales River on the Oodnadatta Track. Not far south of William Creek, the road 
winds through the only section of parallel red sand dunes on the whole track, 
probably a small outlier of the Simpson Desert to the east. And then you cross 
a dune, and suddenly there is a wide shallow lake lying between two dunes), 
open at the far end and with many waterfowl, and choked with rushes nearer the 
road. A black polythene pipe comes underground a hundred feet or so from the 
head of the bore which is encased in a concrete pill box, and just sticks out, 
shooting 2 powerful jet of warm, slightly brackish water, This runs first 
through the marsh and on to the lake. Of course its prime purpose is for the 
stock who wander in and stand around in the sticky ooze, making quite a mess. 
A whole herd of Black-tailed Native-hens spend their time, first rushing or | 
sauntering as the mood takes them to the marsh, pecking about for a while, and 
then rushing or seuntering back to the nearby dunes. And the Spotted Crakes - 
they, the brazen little things, just bib-bob about in the mud right in front 
of you, none‘of this silly dashing between cover like those at the Bendigo 
sewerage farm. Lake William is only marked on the map in the Reader's Digest 
"Atlas of Australia", which we carry, but appears on no other maps. It was 

a very’ welcome sight, and we camped immediately. Here we also saw our first 
dingo, muddied to the thighs. _ 


Further up the track, and. just south of Oodnadatta, after passing through very 
arid country, much of it gibber plain, you suddenly come upon the Neales River, 
a vast tangle of trees, several hundred metres wide, and from a view point on 
the road, winding out on the plain for miles like an advancing, chaotic jungle. 
One is constantly tantalised by such fearsomely huge waterways in the outback 
by imagining them full of turbid floodwater, angry and dangerous, but what 
they really look like when in flood I have no idea. Of course the Neales was 
largely dry except for Algebuckina Waterhole and a stretch of shallower 
brackish water beneath the very high and long iron bridge carrying the former 
Ghan railway line across. It was a great sight with the combination of trees, 
water and bridge. Bird life was immediately more abundant. 


Other places I have found memorable are Ormiston Gorge in the Macdonnell Ranges, 
where birds were plentiful.and.I saw my first Spotted Bowerbird, Painted Fire- 
tail Finch and Dusky Grasswren; and here, which is also rich in birdlife along 
the Douglas River. e 


De 
TOURIST WANDERINGS IN THE CENTRE AND THE TOP END continued 


And so to the main task I have set myself on this trip, bird watching, which 

I do at every possible opportunity. It did however take a week or so to arrive 

at defining this min task, having set out from home with a large box of books 
covering all possible subjects from-reptiles to plants: It-was: soon: evident that: - 
you just cannot look at everything in the same depth, even though the realisation 
makes you miserable for a while. So I selected one, and as it happens the other 
parts have their turn from time to time. Thus I have made virtually no effort. 

to identify plants apart from reading labels in park displays or brochures, 
especially since I have very few references applicable to the Centre and the 

Top End. Reptiles and amphibians receive only passing glances. Mammals have 

been the focus of attention in bursts, and birds for me all th- time, whether | 
observed from the speeding car or on a long walk, while having one of our 
numerous tea breaks, or going to the toilet. cited 


As one moves north, more and more of the familiar species fall out, and 
increasingly unknown ones come into play. It's quite a relief, and something 

of interest in itself, to be always recording a few diehards that occur in: 
nearly all habitate: Willy Wagtail, Magpie-lark, Pied Butcherbird, Black-faced 
Woodswallow, White-plumed Honeyeater, Fork-tailed (Black) Kite, It's rather 
amusing to think of the trouble that I and other members went to over observing 
one solitary Black Kite at Kerang last year, when they are so common in the 
outback. I have actually taken to carrying around both the field guides by ~ 
Ken Simpson - Nicholas Day and Graham Pizzey-Roy Doyle, quite a weight when 
you add the camera gear and binoculars, I would never do this at home, nor do 

I vecall any of our members walking around with field guide in hand. But amongst 
the bewildering variety of the Top End, it is just no good memorising a few 
details and returning to camp in the hope you'll be able to find a picture 

that matches. It just won't work with the number of new sightings -being-made. 
Many times I have sat down with my quarry in clear view and scanned both 
references while looking at the bird simultaneously, 1 find the former book 
very good for its excellent illustrations, but if in doubt, it is always Pizzey, 
with his exact and appreciative descriptions of. colour patterns and mannerisms, 
which settles the mtter. I have found the former book rather inadequate in 
this regard. But you still get into trouble trying to work out if the fantail 
you are watching is the Northern or the Grey, since both oceur up here, when 

a thorough lmowledge of the markings of the Grey Fantail would have solved 

the problem immediately: but have I ever studied a Grey Fantail's markings 

and mannerisms before? ~I have never needed to, have I? Spies TS 


Constant bird watching is quite taxing, but after a time, it just becomes part 

of everyday life, a hard discipline and purely pleasurable as well. Somehow 

it never feels like that when you only do it in your spare time during a busy 

life at home. In this context, it becomes totally absorbing, an imaginative 

hunt for unique living treasures, almost creative, very stimulating and rewarding. 
It certainly isn't just a matter of finding, correctly identifying and. listing. 

It certainly is an excellent way of really concentrating on a new environment, 
extracting something distinctive and memorable. After you have succeeded in 
identifying the new species, it remins to observe it again under new circumstances, 
recognise its calls, and to discern some of its habits and ideosyncrasies. 


Al of this is quite a challenge. 


In my list so far, there are some truly outstanding birds, Foremost among these, 
I place the Ground Cuckoo-shrike with its weird shrill cries, and manner of flight, 
I first saw three of these strange birds walking on the ground, and was very 
impressed by their bearing and subtle plumage. The Red-tailed Black Cockatoo 
presents a dramatic sight if you see a flock of a hundred or more. When 
disturbed from feeding on the ground, they rise and fall slowly on long wings, 
fanning their brilliant tail panels (which are quite invisible in normal 
overhead flight) amongst their sooty plumige, and crying dolefully. The Dusky 
Grasswren, in its rich browns flecked with white, bounces out of the spinifex 

at intervals onto a rock, singing its soft, sweet reeling trill, but with such 
gusto, The White=browed Robin, handsome in its tan and white, perches very still, 
Yaising and Lowering its stiff tail like part of a machine. Fai 


6. G: 
TOURIST WANDERINGS IN THE CENTRE AND THE TOP END’ continued 
Oa 


Among the songsters, the very plain White-throated, Brown and White-gaped 
Honeyeaters are very memorable, their vigorous loud warblings being particularly 
evident in the dawn chorus, and from flowering paperbarks and grevilleas, 


That's probably enough on birds, except that I hope to bump my list up to 200 


at least by the time we have left Kakadu National Park. | 
We have seen a number of very interesting mammals, and these I will list: 


1. Red Kangaroo (Macropus rufus). 
Plains and low hills at Kinchega National Park, and in the Flinders Ranges 
respectively. 

2. Euro or Common Wallaroo (Macropus robustus). 
Low rolling hills and rocky gorges in the Flinders Ranges. Where it is seen 
alongside the Red Kangaroo on the rolling hills, you can only easily 
distinguish it by its long, shaggy fur which bounces about as it moves, 
Colouration is not a great help. 

3. Yellow-footed Rock Wallaby (Petrogale xanthopus). 
At the bottom of a scree slope of huge rocks, at the base of Heysen Hill, 
the highest cliff in Brachina Gorge, Flinders Ranges National Park. The 
animals emerged quite unexpectedly in late afternoon right near the road, 
and were undeterred by passing traffic. Despite being very prettily and 
strongly marked, they are quite invisible when motionless. 

4. Black-flanked Rock Wallaby (Petrogale lateralis) 
After making an unsuccessful attempt to see some of these animals ina very 
rugged part of the Olgas late one day, we were surprised to find an almost 
tame little colony living amongst boulders right beside Simpsons Gap in 
the Macdonnell Ranges, and actually signposted and visible in broad daylight. 

>. Northern Nail-tailed Wallaby (Onychogalea unguifera ). 
A dead male found on the Stuart Highway near Larrimah. 

6. Agile Wallaby (Macropus agilis) 
Many of these attractive and very swift little animals in the camping area 
at Katherine Gorge and in the bush nearby. 

7, Black-footed Tree-rat (Mesembriomys gouldii) 
Douglas Hot Springs Nature Park. A spectacular rodent with its long black 
and white tail. I managed to entice one out into the open with pieces of 
apple. ¥e 

8, Northern Quoll (Dasyurus hallucatus) 
Same location. Observed noisily bounding around amongst the leaf litter 
under the tall riverside vegetation. 

9. Northern Brown Bandicoot (Isoodon macrourus) 
Same location, Came right cut into the open camping area at night, and was 
very noisy as it snuffed around the food boxes and attacked the rubbish bag 
dangling from our table. Kept me awake all night. 


And so I'll leave you with another five weeks to go. It really has taken us five 
weeks to settle down away from our other life, and sort out our real priorities. 
We will spend up to ten days at Kakadu, and leave at the end of June for home, 
travelling via Tennant Creek, Mt. Isa, Birdsville and Broken Hill. I'm looking 
forward very much to getting back to birds of the arid interior. And who knows, 
I might even get to identify a few plants. i deck weet ete tes : 


Before I go, I feel I should say that it is in large measure the training and 
imowledge that I have received at the hands of many members of the B.F.N.C. 
sinee I came to live in Bendigo, that has enabled me to really enjoy this 
trip by getting’ to grips with some more elements of the things which make the 
Australian ‘bush so exciting. Sounds affected? - but true. a 


tls 


& BUSTARD LIVING NEAR ROBINVALE 
by John Curr. 


Recently I have been told of reports of a strange large bird, observed in the 
open stubble paddocks on farms about 20 kilometres south-east of Robinvale, 

My informants thought it was a Bustard, They had looked up their Bird Books and 
were convinced that this is what it was. It had been observed out in the open 
during the day periodically, over the last two months. On Friday June 14th, 

I was’ informed by telephone that it had been in their paddocks all afternoon, 
and I went to have a lcok. 


They took me to the general area where it was, a large open piece of country, 
carrying stubble from last year's crop, and fringed by belts of Mallee. 

The bird could have been anywhere in several square kilometres. We were about 
to return disappointed when this large unusual looking bird flew strongly by, 
almost overhead. Its wings were broad and the wing span about two metres wide. 
The bird fléw on and landed about 1.5 kilometres away beyond a low ridge in 
an adjoining paddock, This had to be it, as I had never seen anything like 
this before. 


After a short search we had it in sight, about 200 metres away, and standing 
tall in the open paddock. It was between 80cm and a metre tall. A prominent 
dark patch marked its crown, its beak was strongly built, its neck greyish, 
underbody off white and its upper body brown, It stood still on very sturdy 
light coloured legs, but not for long. It walked quietly away from us into some 
tall stubble, and stood watching us for several minutes. It appeared to be 
very shy, keeping: a wary eye in our direction. 


We. observed it quietly for about 20 minutes, As the light failed it took off 
and flew strongly away at a height of about 50 metres. Its wing beats were 
strong and regular, its feet trailed behind, It flew about two kilometres, 
when it disappeared once again behind a low ridge. 


There is no doubt that the bird is a Bustard, Ardeotis australis, and this © 
is the first one that has been sighted in this area that I am aware of for at 
least 50 years. The land owners recognised this as the same bird they had seen 
previously, and they had been very close to it. The bird on other occasions 
had not been as shy, They were very pleased to have such a rare and beautiful 
bird on their properties, 


It is a tremendous thrill to be able to observe such a bird on locality, 
and to be able to report on it. 


IN A NATIVE GARDEN 


BER ee ere OR eT 


by Tom Patullo. 
Dear M4, Patullo, 


I read your article on growing native plants in "Whirrakee". 

I would like to pass oh to you our experience with Grevillea Banksii. 

We bought one when we were in Serer several years ago. It did not 
survive under our conditions, possibly because our soil has too high a PH, 
We visited Brian Stoker who was oe cute for Kemps Nursery in Thiele Rd., 
Barmara, several years aro. : 


He had successfully ¢g gratted Grevillea Banksii on to Grevillea robusta, which 
will grow auite we il in the aan Nees “Sersan mn, This may be the means for 
you to successfully grow Grevillea Banksii. It may be possible to graft it on 
to another Grevillea which grows well in your area. 


Yours faithfully, 
Harold Brinsden, 
Box 112 Merbein, 3505, 


Answer to Correspondent, 


Mr, Harold Brindsden, of Merbein writes, in response to my article in 
"Whirrakee" Vol.6, No.5, "In a Native Garden", in which I mentioned the 
difficulty of growing Grevillea Banksii in our area, 


Harold passed on in his letter his experience in attempting to grow the 
above Grevillea, and suggests tint it may be successful if grafted onto 
Grevillea robusta (Silky Oak) stock, 


I have seen a number of Grevilleas grafted onto Silky Oak stocks, giving some 
spectacular effects. However I think the grafting would have to bedone by a more 
skilful gardener than TI. 


I have, however, several young Silky Oaks growing in pots, so I may just have 
a try at grafting, but 1 first must find a vigorous plant of Grevillea banksii 
to obtain the grafting material. Plants of this species can be a little 
expensive to buy, just for See ee ace 


Thank you for your letter Harold. 
Regards, Tom Patullo. 


CRESTED PIGEON - OXYPHAPS LOPHOTES 
BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP, BIRD OF NIGHT: DISCUSSION MAY 1985 - 
compiled by Bill Flentje. 


APPEARANCE: Length 30.5 to 35.5 cm. Similar in size to the Common Bronzewing. 
Male and female are similar in appearance. The body in general is of a brownish- 
grey in colour, with a grey crest. The forward part of the wings are light 
brown, with rather fine curved black bands. The rear parts of the wings 
resemble those of the Bronze-winged Pigeons, with green and bronze irridescent 
patches, white tips and edges. Inds of wings, and tail, are darker brown, with 
white tip to the tail. The eyes are orange, with a conspicuous patch of pink 
skin around cach eye. Legs and feet are reddish pink, (See cover photo). 


CALL: A rather quiet "whoo" with a slightly higher tone in the middle -a 
single. call when startled, at other times, repeated for a short period. 

Male birds make a call as they bow, when displaying. When Crested pigeons take 
flight they produce a characteristic loud vibrant pithy sound with their wings. 


HABITAT: In the Bendigo District, Crested Pigeons occur in open or sparsely 
timbered areas, grazing or crop paddocks, shrubby roadsides, etc. Numbers seem 
to be increasing in such areas, and encroaching further into suburban areas 

of Bendigo. 


BREEDING: Nesting usually occurs in Spring and early Summer. The nest consists 
of a slight depression in a rather sparse construction of sticks and twigs, built 
into a dense bush or horizontal branch or fork in a tree, and placed within 
about. 4 to 9 feet above ground. Two oval eggs, smooth, white and glossy, are 
laid. Incubation takes about 18 days. More than one clutch may be laid in 
suitable seasons. © 


HABITS: Flight is rapid and usually short, with loud pithy whirring wing-beats, 
then a descending glide. On alighting, the tail is tipped upwards, then 
gradually lowered, The birds feed on the ground, singly, in pairs, small 

parties or sometimes small flocks. They often perch on exposed limbs, overhead 
wires, fences, etc. They drink from waterholes, dams, etc. in the early 

morning and again at dusk. In common with Bronzewing. Pigeons, the male 
Crested Pigeon in courtship display,. bows up and down, calling with each bow, 
spreads its tail slightly, and wings half forward to display the. bronze markings. 


FOOD: Gonsists of mainly. seeds, some green herbage, and occasionally insects. 


GENERAL: Crested Pigeons were very scarce in the Bendigo District: until about 
20 years ago. Particularly in the last 10 years, the population seems to have 
increased considerably. No satisfactory reason for this growth has evolved. 

In common with other pigeons, they are able to drink by sucking water up, 
without the need as with many birds to obtain a mouthful and raise the head to 
allow the water ‘tc run into the throat. 

Indications are that multiple nestings of three and more broods have occurred 
in one season, and nesting may occur at any time, except winter, provided 
conditions are suitable. More information is needed on fledging period, food, 
ete. Local knowledge indicates that 50 years ago, Crested Pigeons were mee, 
seen south of Tandara, which is some 23 miles north of Bendigo. 

The Crested Pigeon has spread more widely than any other. ieeeeantiant bird. 

The Crested Pigeon is sometimes erroneously referred to as the Top-knot Pigeon, 
which more correctlydescribes the bird: of that name and which occurs only in 
Northern Australia. 


THE LAW OF THE JUNGLE = IN“A GARDEN ~ 
re by Bill-Flentje. 


On the Ist June I went to Tom Patullo's place to photograph birds coming to 
drink at. his Bird-bath in the garden. The camera and hide were set up, and 

I waited patiently for the birds that decided not to come on tharbedaynaun as 
After some time I was conscious of some commotion among the honey-eaters, and 
soon after, I saw a medium-sized bird flutter down among the bushes, about 
2-3 feet away from the bird-bath. It was partly obscured where it settled 

on the ground, but I noticed the brownish colour and dirty white collar, and 
as I was still trying to make out what it was, it appeared to be bending over 
and ‘plucking feathers. I then realized that it was an immature Grey Butcher-bird 
and that it had caught a honey-eater of some sort. I had previously seen an 
immature Butcher-bird at our place in Strathdale on two occasions, and the . 
call of: the bird had made that identification easier, because the appearance 
is quite different in colour from the mature birds, 


For about 20 minutes to half an hour it continued to pluck the feathers from 
its prey. I hoped it would eventually come up to the bird-bath for a drink or 
bath, to provide a photo, which was not possible where it was partly behind 

a bush. But not so, when it eventually moved, it climbed up within the bush and 
I could see the partly plucked honeyeater dangling from its beak. Then when 
about.5 feet above the ground, it wedged it by the neck in.a thin fork and 
continued to pluck the feathers out. Soon after, I could hear some Thornbills 
putting on some agitation calls, and the Butcher-bird retreived its prey and 
flew off. When Tom came out we inspected the heaps of feathers on the ground, 
many of which were olive-green - a colour common to White-plumed,. White-naped 
and other honeyeaters which had been in the trees above. The Butcher-bird 

had made no calls whatever, and though I played back some Grey Butcher-bird 
‘ealls on the tape-recorden, there was no response from the culprit, although 
I have had other Grey Butcherbirds respond well in winter, 
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COMMITTEE REPORT 26/6/85 


1, The 40th Anniversary Committee presented a comprehensive report on final 
details of the activities planned from August to October. 


2. Committee endorsed the 40th Anniv. Committee recommendations on fees for. 
the W.V.F.N.C.A,. Camp at Axedale in August. 


3. Members who will be attending the 40th Anniversary Dinner on 14th Aug., . 
- 6,30 pm at the Bendigo Club, please notify Rob Watkins by 3rd Aug. 
Cost $10. per heads aes, 


4. Dr. Jim Willis will speak on the Kimberley area at the dinner. 


5. Display area in the Hargreaves Mall will be available to the club for one 
month from 7th Oct. to Ist Nov. Each club group will be asked to prepare 
a display for one week. 


6. The Bird Group meeting and general meeting for July will be held in 
Room 311 at the B.C.A.E. 


Next Committee meeting - 24th July at R. & G. Moors... 
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W.V.F.N.C.A. BENDIGO CAMPOUT, WEEKEND AUGUST 30 ~- 31st SEPTEMBER 1st 1985 
Host Club - Bendigo F.N.C. 
Venue - Rotary Camp, Axedale, 2h, lelemetnes ‘ain Bendigo. ‘The camp is situated 
elose to the West bank of the Campaspe River, in very pleasant surroundings. 


Directions 
From the main street of Axedale, turn at the Police Station corner 
and proceed towards Eppalock Reservoir in a southerly direction. The 
entrance to the camp, is on the left, approximately 1 km from Axedale. 


Accommodation 
Accommodation at the Rotary Camp is dormitory style. Four units with 
beds and mattresses provide for 90 people. Bring own sleeping bags and 
pillows. Showers and toilets are male and femile block type. 
It is hoped that as many people as possible will use the dormitory 
accommodation, but space will be available for a limited number of 
caravans and tents. Please bring long extension leads if you wish to 
be connected to the electricity supply. Because of the limited capacity 
this supply can only cater for lighting. 
The camp has a large well equipped Idtchen, a large dining room, and a 
spacious lounge area around an open fire-place. 
The large recreation hall is suitable for meetings. © nN 
Facilities for tennis, net-ball and volley-ball may interest younger © 
members. 

Cost The charge per head will be $10.00 for the weekend to cover use of 
facilities on a self catering basis. 


Bus fare - Saturday tour to the i iseael hate REG 00 
Barbeque - Sunday $3.00 : 


R.S.V.P. - 16th August - Club secretaries are eae ‘to inform Rob Watkins 
Marnie Road, Bendigo 3550. Phone 054 43 4891 the following details. 


Numbers requiring dormitory accommodation M/EM 

Numbers intending to camp in tents/caravans. 

Numbers requiring bus transport to the Whipstick (Sat. Ye 
Numbers requiring lunch at Mandurang (Sun. ). 


PROGRAM 


8.pm Friday 30th Aug. Spot lighting for Seniterell gliders at Toolleen, Leave 
Axedale by car - transfer to large trailer for spot lighting, at known habitat area. 


9.30 am Sat.3lst Aug. Depart Axedale by bus for the Whipstick, via canoe trees 
on the Campaspe R. Bus returning to Axedale camp 5 pm. Fares Adults $3.00 
Children $1.00. Tea/coffee supplied. Lunch - bring own requirements, 


6.30 pm Meeting of W.V.F.N.C.A. delegates. 


8.0 pm 1. Video presentation of Bendigo F.N.C. activities -Film produced by BCV-8. 
2. Audio visual presentation of history and involvement of Bendigo F.N.C. 
3, Audio visual - local natural history. Supper. 


9,00 am Sunday 1st September Depart Axedale camp by car for Salamon Gully, B'go. 
and then proceed to one Boronia reserve, Diamond Hill. 

Barbeque lunch at nearby Mandurang Reserve. Salads and meats provided by Bendigo 
F.N.C. A charge will be mde for lunch. $3.00 per head. After lunch - leave 

for home. 
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B.F.N.C. 40th ANNIVERSARY PROGRAMME 


Wed, August 14 


W/E August 30 -- 
Sept. 1 


W/E September 
14-15. 


tha /Er. Sebucnusy 
19-20 


W/E September + 
21-22 


Wed, October 16 


October 7-31 


August - October 1985 


40th Anniversary Dinner 

6.30 pm at Bendigo Club, Reception Avenue, Bendigo, stn top pee 
Guest Speaker: Dr. Jim-Willis, talking on the Kimberleys. 

Cost $10.00 per head, for a hot meal, 

Acceptances and money by August 3rd. (Notify Rob Watkins). 


W.V.F.N.C.A. Camp at Axedale Rotary Camp, hosted by 


_ B.F.N.C,, as. part of our celebrations. We are delighted 


to have the other W.V.F.N.C.A. clubs along to help us 
celebrate our 40th Anniversary. (See detailed programme on 
page 11). 


| Working bee for members. to establish One Tree Hill Nature Trail. 


Nature Trail. at One Tree Hill opened for local ‘schools. 
Nature Trail at One Tree Hill open for public. ~~ Es 


Public Lecture at Campbell Theatre, Bendigo Library 
Speaker: Vincent Serventy. Cost: $3.00 per head. 


Display in Hargreaves Mall of club activities. 
(One week each for each club group). 
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BEN DIGO FIELD NATURALISTS CLUB 
Address for correspondence, P.O, Box 396, Bendigo 3550 


Office bearers for 1984-1985 


PRESIDENT Laurie Leeson 76 Lawson St. Spring Gully 43 0521 
SENIOR VICE PRESIDENT Rob Moors Sedgwick 39 6254 
JWNIOR VICE PRESIDENT John Lindner - Burns St,, Axedale 39 7308 
SECRET ARY Rod Fyffe 546 Hargreaves St.Bendigo 43 7673 
ASSIST ANT SECRETARY = Lyn Hamilton = Marong Rd. ,Maiden Gully 49 6224 
T REASURER Helene ‘Boon Kamarooka 36 9252 
MEMBERSHIP OFFICER Win Demeo - Kamarooka 36 9226 
EXCURSION ORGAVISER John Lindner Burns St., Axedale #28 *39)57/308 
LIBRARIAN Glenise Moors Sedgwick 39 6254 
EDIT OR Epic Wilkinson 7 Weatherall St.,Cal.Gully 46 8736 
ASSIST ANT EDITOR Victoria Fyffe 546 Hargreaves St.Bendigo 43 7673 
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_ Membership of the Bendigo Field Naturalists Club is open to all those. 
interested in natural history. The membership subscription rates are 

Single $10.00, Family $14.00, Pensioner and Children $6.00. ak 
Whirrakee subscription only, $10.00. 


General Meetings are held onthe second Wednesday of each month at the 
Conference Rooms, Department of Agriculture, Midland Highway, Epsom. 
Meetings start at 7.30 p.m.; and conclude with. supper. 

The Annual Meeting is held in September. 


‘Excursions The assembly point for excursions is outside the Special . - 
Services Complex in Havlin St. East, Bendigo, mless otherwise specified. 
Full-day excursions normally commence’at 10.00 a.m. (usually on a Sunday). 
‘ Half day excursions normally commence at 2.00 p.m. and may -be either a- 
Saturday or Sunday. Day or half day excursions are usually held on the 
weekend following the General Meeting. Campouts are held several times in 
a year, usually coinciding: with long weekends or holiday periods. 


The B.F.N.C,. has four sub-groups:- et 2 
The BIRD OBSERVERS GROUP meets on the first Friday of the month at the 


Agriculture Department, Epsom, at.7.30 p.m. 
President: John Berry 22 Barrell St., Eaglehawk 46 9921 


Secretary: Salli Dearricott Burns St.,,. Spring Gully 41 1113 


The BOTANY GROUP meets on’the fourth’ Friday of the month at 7.30 pem. at 
the Biology Lab., Applied Science 1 Building, B.C.A.E., (unless otherwise 
announced). | en: “ae whee § 
Convenor: Eric Whiting, 7 Aviary Crt., Kennington. 43 5965, 


The CONSERVATICN GROUP meets on the third Tuesday of each month, at 8,00 p.m. 
in member's homes as announced in the monthly diary. 
Convenor: Chris Bunn,’ Averys Rd., Eaglehawk. 46 8141. . 


The MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP meets on the third Thursday of the month, - 
at 8.00 p.m. in member's homes as announced in the monthly diary. 
President: “Graham Hill, 31 Curnow St., Golden Square 42 4016 
Secretary: Bill Holsworth, Nabilla Cr., Kennington 43 4063... -: 


MR & MRS R B ALLEN 


29 HOUSTON ST 


- DIARY - BENDIGO VIC 3550 


MEETINGS 


Wed. duly 10 Dr Brian Smith of the Museum of Victoria, Division of Natural 
History and Anthropology, will speak on the work of the Museum, 
and some of his own research work. 

NB: This meeting will be held in Room 311 in the Library/ 
Administration Building at the B.C.A.E. 


Wed. Aug.14 40th ANNIVERSARY DINNER 
Commencing at 6,30 pm at the Bendigo Club, Reception Ave, Bendigo. 
Guest Speaker: Dr Jim Willis, . speaking on a visit to the 
Kimberley Ranges in W.A.. 
Cost: $10.00 per head, Please notify Rob Watkins by Aug.3rd. 


Wed. Sept.11 ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, Presidents Address, 
Wed, Oct.16 40th ANNIVERSARY PUBLIC MEETING 
Regional Library Theatrette, 8.0 pm 


Guest Speaker: Vincent Serventy. 
Admission $3.00 per head (to cover cost of venue) 


EXCURSIONS © 
‘Sun. .July 14 NB The excursion to the Museum of Victoria has been cancelled, 


Sun. Aug.18 Percydale Historic Area (near Avoca) 
. Full day excursion to visit old gold workings in the foothills 
of the Pyrenees Range, near site of former gold town of Percydale, 
Members from Maryborough F.N.C. will join us for this day. 
Because of the distance, it is suggested we should meet at Avoca 
at 10.30 am. Leader: Eric Wilkinson, 


Fri, Aug. 30- W.V.F.N.C.A. Camp at Axedale Rotary Camp - hosted by B.F.N.C. 
Sun, Sept,1 See p.ll for details of programme. 


‘W/E Sept. 14-15 Working Bee to establish One Tree Hill Nature Trail. 
Th./Fr.Sept.19-20 Nature Trail opened for schools. 

W/E Sept.20-22 Nature Trail opened to public. 

Sun. Sept,29 Rushworth Forest. Full day excursion; Leader: Norm Cleeves. 


BIRD OBSERVERS. GROUP 


Fri.,Aug.2 - 7.30 pm Dept. of Apriculture, Epson. 
Annual General Meeting, followed by Presidential waned 
Speaker: John Berry. 
Subject: Pre-1945 bird watching in the Bendigo District. 
Bird of the Night: Silivereye. 


BOTANY GROUP - 
Fri.July 26 7.30 pm Biology Lab,,Applied Science 1 Building, B. C.A.E, 
' Topic: "Ferns". 


Sat.July 27 Excursion ‘to White Hills to look at ferns in old , aber holes, 
and other plants of this gravel area. 
Meet at 1.0 pm at Special Services SNAKES) Havlin St. 


MAMMAL SURVEY GROUP 
Thurs.July 18 8.00 pm at Graham & Diane Hill's home Curnow St. Golden Square, 


COMMITTEE MEETING 
Wed. July a2 8.0 pm at Rob and Glen Moor's home at Sedgwick. 


REMINDER Nominations for office bearers/committee must be in hand by 
August 14 General meeting, 


